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PLANT  NERD  NIGHT  (SOLD  OUT!) 


Richie  Steffen 


What  is  on  the  lips  of  the  hort  community? 
They  are  saying  to  each  other,  “Did  you 
get  a  ticket  to  Plant  Nerd  Night?” 

Well,  I  hate  to  say  it,  but  if  you 
didn’t,  the  event  is  sold  out! 

Are  you  crying  yet?  Well, 

I  am!  The  tickets  went 
on  sale  May  1st  and  sold 
out  after  Ciscoes  radio 
show  the  first  weekend! 

This  fabulous  evening 
of  deliciously  delightful 
garden  fun  will  pass  me  by, 
and  I  will  spend  the  next  year 
listening  to  everyone  who  was 
there  rave  about  what  a  good  time 
they  had,  what  plants  they  bought,  and 
who  was  outbid  on  some  incredible  auc¬ 
tion  item.  Now,  for  those  who  were  at  the 
top  of  their  game  and  acquired  the  Willie 

I  Wonka  Golden  Ticket  of  the  garden 
world,  they  should  prepare  for  a  fun  and 
exciting  event  and  my  recommendation 
to  them  is  come  with  a  paid  off  credit 
card  and  get  in  line  early!  This  year  s 
event  features  six  fantastic  nurseries, 
tons  of  rare  and  choice  plants,  blue- 
grass  music  by  Money  Creek  Mining 
Company,  once  in  a  lifetime  auction 
items,  and  the  hijinks  of  horticultural 
celebrities  Kelly  Dodson  and  Sue 
Milliken,  with  a  special  appearance  by 
Ciscoe  Morris. 

Plant  Nerd  Night  features  a  fantastic 
auction.  This  year  one  of  the  top  auction 
items  is  a  fantastic  two  night  stay  at 


Great  Dixter  with  a  special  tour  of  the  nearby 
gardens  of  Sissinghurst  Castle.  Who  can 
beat  that!  There  will  also  be  a  num¬ 
ber  of  special  plants  and  garden 
items.  I  know  that  we  are  putting 
together  a  collection  of  special 
and  choice  plants  from  the 
Miller  Garden  for  your 
bidding.  If  you  are  not  the 
auction  type,  try  a  few  raffle 
tickets.  All  of  the  featured 
nurseries  are  contributing 
plants  that  Ciscoe  will  be  raf¬ 
fling  off  throughout  the  evening. 

The  Featured  Nurseries 

A  treasure  trove  of  goodies  will  be 
on  hand  from  Cistus  Nursery.  Cistus  is 
the  darling  of  the  Portland  garden  scene. 
They  are  often  the  first  to  have  the  most 
unique  and  desirable  plants  and  are  sure 
to  have  plenty  of  lust-worthy  choices. 
Many  plants  in  my  home  garden  have  a 
Cistus  Nursery  label.  Sean  Hogan,  owner 
of  Cistus,  is  a  leader  of  zonal  denial  and 
has  introduced  many  hardy  selections  of 
plants  once  thought  to  be  tender  in  the 
Northwest  including  a  great  selection  of 
western  North  American  natives. 

Lee  Farm  and  Garden  has  been  a 
long  time  supporter  of  the  NHS  plant 
sales  and  is  an  excellent  source  for  color 
and  reliability.  Many  of  their  plants  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  Great  Plant  Picks  lists  for 
their  exceptional  performance  in  our 
climate.  I  always  peruse  their  tables  for  ► 


Ciscoe  Morris  (above)  and  Kelly  Dodson 
(below)  will  appear  at  this  year’s  Plant  Nerd 
Night  (Mary  Palmer) 
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PLANT  NERD  NIGHT  . .  .  continued  from  page  1 


Left:  Susan  Picquelle  shops  for  plants  at  the  2012  Plant  Nerd  Night  (Mary  Palmer) 
Right:  Richie  Steffen  stuffs  his  car  with  plants  (Rick  Peterson) 


fabulous  gems  to  add  to  my  garden.  You  never  know  what  you 
will  find,  but  you  know  that  it  will  be  a  keeper!  Along  with  the 
tried  and  true  are  many  uncommon  and  delightful  perennials 
and  shrubs  that  will  add  a  little  spice  to  the  landscape. 

You  cannot  pass  by  the  plants  from  the  rock  stars  of  the 
rarities,  Kelly  and  Sue  of  Far  Reaches  Farm.  If  you  need  to  be 
the  only  one  on  your  block  with  a  choice  new  plant,  start  your 
shopping  here!  From  the  finest,  to  the  bizarre,  to  the  “what  the 
heck  is  that?!,”  this  duo  has  the  plant  for  you.  They  specialize  in 
finding  cultivars  that  are  the  best  and  selections  you  have  never 
heard  of,  but  have  to  have.  Need  a  little  something  from  the 
wilds  of  China,  Chile,  or  some  other  far  off  corner  of  the  world? 
Look  no  further  and  do  not  hesitate  on  purchasing  or  it  may  be 
snatched  up  by  a  bystander! 

My  garden  comes  alive  in  the  summer  with  hardy  fuchsias 
purchased  from  Robinwood  Nursery.  Some  of  my  most  eye¬ 
catching  and  most  commented  on  fuchsias  have  a  label  from 
this  nursery.  I  will  be  envious  of  the  shoppers  who  will  beat  me 
out  of  some  new,  fabulous,  and  floriferous  cultivar!  Robinwood 
is  a  fixture  of  plant  sales,  and  I  am 
always  drawn  to  their  fine  selec¬ 
tion  of  unusual  small  trees  and 
shrubs.  There  always  seems  to  be 
either  a  hot  new  selection  or  a 
seldom  encountered  plant  that  I 
must  have! 

One  of  the  rising  stars  of  the 
rare  and  exotica  is  Keeping  It 
Green  Nursery.  You’ve  seen  them 


at  our  plant  sales  and  I  know  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  de¬ 
lights  in  their  wide  selection  of  hard  to  find  plants.  Keeping  It 
Green  is  the  place  to  go  to  find  natives  that  make  your  mouth  i 
water.  (We  are  NOT  talking  about  salal  here!)  These  are  choice 
perennials,  trees,  and  shrubs  that  cannot  be  found  in  the  aver¬ 
age  nursery.  These  folks  are  keen  on  their  plants  and  are  sure  to 
bring  something  exciting! 

T&L  Nursery  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  innova¬ 
tive  wholesale  nurseries  in  our  region.  You  are  sure  to  have 
seen  some  of  their  selections  in  retail  garden  centers  all  around 
Puget  Sound,  but  this  is  a  chance  to  acquire  directly  from  the 
source!  I  am  sure  many  of  their  newest  plants  will  be  ready  for 
Plant  Nerd  Night  along  with  a  few  trial  crops.  Anyone  in  the 
business  who  has  been  out  to  the  nursery  knows  that  the  acres  ■ 
of  hoops  and  growing  fields  are  filled  with  gems  and  treasures 
that  will  make  any  gardener  sing  with  delight! 

Every  time  I  think  of  those  lucky  ticket  holders  I  am  just  a 
little  envious!  The  boxes  overflowing  with  foliage  and  the  frenzy 
of  the  raffle  and  auction,  I  will  miss  it!  (Actually,  don’t  be  too 

sorry  for  me;  I’ll  be  in  England 
and  Wales  during  this  time!)  Even  l 
though  I  may  be  just  a  little  jeal¬ 
ous  I  will  be  dying  to  hear  how 
Plant  Nerd  Night  goes  and  who 
bought  what  from  whom  and  who 
outbid  whom  on  what  item!  £3 

Richie  Steffen  is  an  NHS  board 
member. 
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PLANT  NERD  NIGHT  (SOLD  OUT) 

July  25,  2013  6:00  pm  to  9:00  pm 
The  Mountaineers  Program  Center 
7700  Sand  Point  Way  NE,  Seattle,  WA  98115 

•  Premium  Plants  for  Sale 
•  Exciting  Auction  and  Raffle 
•  Bluegrass  Music 
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GONE  BUZZ  WILD: 
"BEEFRIENDING”  YOUR  GARDEN 


YOU  HAVE  PROBABLY  HEARD  THE  NEWS. 

Pollinators  are  in  trouble,  honeybees 
especially.  With  bees  pollinating 
30%  of  the  crops  we  eat  and 
90%  of  wild  plants  requir¬ 
ing  bees  for  pollination, 
there  is  legitimate  cause 
for  concern.  Now  we  are 
faced  with  the  challenge 
to  identify  the  causes 
and  potential  solu¬ 
tions  to  this  problem. 

One  promising  sugges¬ 
tion  is  that  wild  bees,  such 
as  bumblebees  and  mason 
bees,  could  fill  in  the  gap  left  by 
honeybee  decline.  But  some  wild  bees 
are  struggling  too,  and  encouraging 
their  health  requires  appropriate 
habitat  to  meet  their  needs.  In  places 
where  “wild”  habitat  is  limited, 
gardens  may  be  a  good  alternative.  Conservation  groups  such 
as  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  and  the  Xerces  Society  are 
advocating  for  gardens  to  play  a  role  in  conservation.  But  how 
do  we,  the  gardeners,  make  that  happen? 

The  practice  of  gardening  not  just  for  flowers  and  foliage  but 
wildlife  too  is  not  new,  yet  in  our  culture,  interest  in  viewing 
gardens  as  ecosystems  is.  As  a  graduate  student  at  the  University 
of  Washington  Botanic  Gardens,  I  have  been  fascinated  by  this 
topic  and  chose  to  tackle  the  question  of  how  to  support  bee  life 
as  a  gardener.  With  the  help  of  thirty  volunteers  based  in  south¬ 
ern  Snohomish  County,  I  evaluated  common  recommendations 
for  pollinator  gardening,  and  asked  whether  the  characteristics 
of  individual  gardens  are  more  or  less  important  than  what’s  in 
the  landscape  surrounding  them. 

What  I  found  was  quite  interesting.  Indeed,  individual 
gardeners  can  make  a  difference.  No  matter  the  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  a  personal  garden,  if  the  right  ingredients  are  present, 
bees  are  too.  So  what  are  the  “right”  ingredients? 

Not  surprisingly,  more  bees  were  seen  on  warm,  sunny  days. 
We  can’t  control  the  weather;  however,  we  can  decide  what  to 
plant — and  the  more  flowers,  the  better.  Favorites  of  our  bees 
included  Spanish  lavender,  coffeeberry,  and  any  kind  of  Rubus. 


Common  recommendations  for  pollina¬ 
tor  gardening  include  providing  bare 
soil  (for  nest  building)  and  ar¬ 
tificial  nest  sites  (like  mason 
and  bumblebee  boxes),  and 
using  mostly  native  plants. 

I  found  no  evidence  that 
bare  soil  and  artificial 
nests  result  in  greater 
numbers  or  diversity  of 
bees,  but  that  doesn’t 
necessarily  mean  they 
aren’t  important.  The 
results  are  mixed  on  native 
plants,  which  were  mildly  as¬ 
sociated  with  wild  bees,  but  it  was 
just  the  opposite  with  honeybees. 

Interestingly,  a  couple  of  garden 
elements  that  are  often  recommend¬ 
ed  for  wildlife  gardening  in  gen¬ 
eral  (not  just  for  pollinators)  were 
associated  with  reduced  numbers  of  bees.  In  general,  sites  with 
more  layers  of  vegetation,  such  as  those  with  tall  tree  canopies, 
mid-story  trees,  shrubs,  and  groundcovers,  had  fewer  bees.  The 
same  was  true  for  woody  debris,  which  can  include  tree  snags, 
wood  piles,  and  fallen  logs.  It’s  not  likely  that  these  features  are 
inherently  bad  for  bees,  but  they  may  be  associated  with  condi¬ 
tions  that  most  bees  don’t  prefer:  cool  shade  and  fewer  flowers. 

This  doesn’t  mean  that  if  you  want  to  provide  habitat  for  bees 
you  shouldn’t  have  these  other  features  in  your  yard;  it  just  means 
you  might  partition  your  space  into  different  habitat  zones.  Veg¬ 
etation  layers  and  woody  debris  are  thought  to  be  important  for 
birds,  so  if  you  maintain  one  section  of  your  garden,  or  perhaps 
the  edges  in  this  manner  and  leave  other  parts  more  open  and 
full  of  sun-loving  flowers,  you  are  likely  to  please  everyone.  Your 
garden  will  be  beautiful  not  only  for  its  plant  life,  but  also  for  its 
diversity  of  life.  As  a  bonus,  you’ll  probably  be  rewarded  with 
more  plentiful  fruits  and  vegetables,  too.  S3 

Author’s  note:  Hillary  Burgess  would  like  to  thank  the 
Northwest  Horticultural  Society  for  their  generous  support 
of  this  research  through  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Scholarship 
Program. 


Hillary  Burgess 


A  bumblebee  visits  a  study  volunteers  coffeeberry 
(Megan  O’Donald) 
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~  NINTH  ANNUAL  MEET  THE  BOARD  TOUR 

Sunday,  August  18,  noon  to  5:00  pm 


NHS  takes  its  members  to  Snohomish  and  a  stunning  collec¬ 
tion  of  gardens  for  this  year’s  Meet  the  Board  Tour  on  Sunday, 
August  18,  from  noon  to  5:00  pm.  From  a  plant  collectors 
paradise  to  an  Italian  haven,  six  unique  gardens  make  the  ninth 
annual  tour  day  an  adventure  to  enjoy.  This  FREE  afternoon 
event  is  an  opportunity  to  share  the  benefits  of  NHS  member¬ 
ship  with  your  friends  along  with  the  many  ideas  these  gardens 
offer.  As  a  special  treat,  Pine  Creek  Farms  and  Nursery  in 
Monroe  will  be  open  and  is  offering  a  20%  discount  on  plants 
to  NHS  tour  members. 

Please  register  on  the  sign-in  sheet  at  each  garden.  Enjoy  this 
exclusive  tour  only  for  NHS  members  and  their  friends. 

[ Editor’s  note:  See  extra  garden  photos  on  page  11.  A  full  color, 
interactive  pdf  map  will  he  e-mailed  in  August .] 

1.  REBECCA  LOVELESS,  JACK  WILLIAMS, 

AND  NEIGHBORS 
50  CEDAR  AVENUE 
SNOHOMISH,  WA  98290 

HOSTS:  MEGHAN  FULLER  AND  JUDY  MASSONG 

Just  one  block  off  the  main  street  of  downtown  Snohomish, 
this  neighborhood  of  six  historic  homes  sits  on  the  high  bank 
of  the  river.  Enter  at  #50  and  wander  all  the  gardens  at  your 
own  pace.  The  most  recent  changes  to  the  Loveless  garden 
involve  reducing  maintenance  by  concentrating  on  broadleaf 
evergreens,  easy  grasses,  and  reliable  old  favorites.  As  you 
walk  on,  you’ll  see  that  it  works  much  like  a  garden  with  many 
rooms.  Arbors  and  pathways  serve  as  a  connecting  element 
while  the  rooms  showcase  the  different  styles  of  the  neighbors. 

2.  MARCO  HENRY 
MARK  HENRY  DESIGNS 
426  MAPLE  AVENUE,  SNOHOMISH,  WA  98290 
HOST:  RENEE  MONTGELAS 

The  design  talents  of  Marco  Henry  are  evident  in  his 
classically  designed  Italian-style  garden  in  the  middle  of  town. 
Behind  the  tall  privet  hedge,  Marco  has  laid  out  a  series  of 
rooms  tied  together  with  foliage  and  color.  From  hot  tropical 
colors  to  the  Little  and  Lewis  fountain,  one  moves  through  each 
room  finding  enchanting  plant  combinations  and  well  placed 
garden  art.  Containers  planted  in  a  European  manner  highlight 
special  plants  and  provide  year-round  interest.  The  new  glass 
house  will  be  a  special  treat  this  year. 


3.  FRED  ROWE  AND  ED  POQUETTE  GARDEN 
5402  93rd  DRIVE  SE 
SNOHOMISH,  WA  98290 

HOSTS:  CINDY  FAIRBROOK  AND  CHUCK  OGBURN 

The  Rowe/Poquette  garden  packs  a  lifetime  of  plant  lust 
into  a  half-acre  suburban  garden.  Careful  design  and  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  vibrant  colors  have  created  a  delectable  landscape  of 
daylilies,  hostas,  hellebores,  heucheras,  irises,  grasses,  colorful 
perennials,  and  multi-colored  evergreens.  Their  outdoor  living 
room  resonates  with  a  waterfall  and  provides  harbor  for  banana 
palms.  Featured  along  the  paths  and  borders  are  art  deco  and 
glass  sculptures.  This  year  features  a  small  meadow  of  moor 
grass,  black-eyed  Susans,  red  and  orange  helenium,  Pacific 
Coast  iris,  and  deep  red  heuchera  in  the  front  yard. 

4.  ROBERT  FAIRFAX 
GHOSTHORSE  HOLLOW 
20515  95th  ST.  SE 
SNOHOMISH,  WA  98290 

HOSTS:  KIRSTEN  FITZGERALD  AND  JERRY  GETTEL 

This  five-acre  woodland  is  a  trip  through  the  fantasy  land 
created  by  artist  Robert  Fairfax.  Each  step  carries  the  traveler 
deeper  into  a  world  of  Slumpies,  Fenulents,  and  Forest  Urchins. 
The  integration  of  science,  art,  and  imagination  into  the  core  of 
the  garden  treats  visitors  to  terracing  webbed  walls  and  soaring 
arbors  surrounded  by  a  lushly  planted  forest. 

5.  PINE  CREEK  FARMS  AND  NURSERY 
23225  SOFIE  ROAD 
MONROE,  WA  98272 
360-863-8866 

WWWPINECREEKNURSERY.COM 

20%  SPECIAL  TOUR  DISCOUNT  FOR  NHS  MEMBERS 
ON  AUGUST  18  ONLY,  NOON  TO  5  PM 

Pine  Creek  Farms  and  Nursery  is  a  family  owned  nursery 
nestled  in  the  foothills  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  in  Monroe, 
Washington.  Owners  Paul  and  Gwen  Sayers  have  grown  the 
nursery  from  a  simple  pasture  full  of  brambles  back  in  2003 
into  a  full  service  nursery  and  gift  shop.  Starting  from  a  love  of 
gardening,  creating,  and  Paul’s  amazing  visionary  dreams,  Pine 
Creek  today  offers  unusual  plants,  edibles,  food  preparation 
classes,  and  entertainment  facilities. 
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MARY  PALMER  GARDEN 


Mary  Palmer 


6.  MARY  PALMER  GARDEN 
20216  113th  ST.  SE,  SNOHOMISH,  WA  98290 
HOSTS:  DEBORAH  HEG  AND  DANIEL  MOUNT 

Wandering  through  the  garden,  I  contemplate  my  eclectic 
collection  of  plants  and  wonder  what  fellow  gardeners  and  plant 
lovers  might  find  intriguing.  The  garden  is  set  at  about 
500  feet  elevation  and  surrounded  by  oppressively  dark  conifers. 
Consequently,  plants  with  shimmering  leaves  that  reflect  sunlight 
or  bring  motion  to  the  garden  are  especially  cherished.  With 
over  40  varieties  of  ornamental  grasses  and  bamboo,  many  rise 
to  the  occasion.  One  of  my  first  bamboos  was  an  exotic  shrub¬ 
like  bamboo,  Indocalamus  tessellatus.  Its  imposingly  large  leaves 
rustle  in  the  slightest  breeze,  much  more  so  than  the  smaller 
leafed  varieties.  Nestled  beneath  a  rhododendron  is  Pseudosasa 
owatarii,  a  groundcover,  the  worlds  smallest  bamboo.  I  also  hold 
dear  a  frequently  scruffy-looking  Thamnocalamus  tessellatus,  the 
only  hardy  bamboo  from  Africa. 

An  unexpected  and  eclectic  union  of  favorite  plants  began 
with  an  Azara  microphylla,  a  tree  I  nursed  along  for  a  number  of 


years.  I  so  love  its  tiny  dark  evergreen  leaves  that  capture  the  light 
in  the  dark  of  winter.  Its  miniscule  yellow  flowers  aren’t  much 
to  look  at,  but  their  fragrance  perfumes  the  spring  air  with  the 
heady  aroma  of  milk  chocolate.  The  lighter  colored  bark  of  the 
Azara  is  a  tasteful  backdrop  for  Daphne  x  houtteana,  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  D.  laureola  x  D.  mezereum.  Its  slightly  fragrant,  pink  flow¬ 
ers  are  underwhelming  but  the  dark,  moody  maroon  foliage  is 
pure  plant  porn  and  makes  my  heart  race.  On  the  shady  side  and 
in  opposition  to  the  Azara  is  a  large,  bold  leafed  Fatsia  japonica 
‘Variegata  A  carpet  of  golden  grasses  completes  this  picture.  S3 


Mary  Palmer  is  an  NHS  board  member. 


HUNTINGTON  GARDEN 


7.  DAN  AND  DARLENE  HUNTINGTON 
13210  SPRINGHETTI  ROAD 
SNOHOMISH,  WA  90296 
SPECIAL  PARKING  INSTRUCTIONS: 
PARKING  IS  OFF  OF  BROADWAY,  NOT  SPRINGHETTI 
HOSTS:  MARIE  WEILER  AND  JACKIE  WHITE 

1984  was  a  very  good  year.  The  sheep  had  cleared  and 
fertilized  the  pasture,  and  Dan  and  Darlene  were  ready  to  rock 


and  plant.  Against  the  “borrowed”  view  of  the  sweeping  vistas 
of  the  Snohomish  Valley  lie  vibrant  planted  islands  in  a  sea  of 
green  grass.  All  the  classics  are  here:  katsuras,  redtwig  dog¬ 
woods,  buddleia,  sambucus,  lobelia  skirted  by  lady’s  mantle, 
and  waving  grasses.  For  Darlene,  it’s  about  color  and  texture, 
experimenting  and  learning,  propagating  and  seduction. 

The  gift  of  great  soil  and  drainage  supported  her  successes 
in  propagation  of  many  perennials  and  woody  plants.  The 
knowledge  and  camaraderie  gained  from  25  years  with  NHS 
and  its  plant  sales  helped  spur  them  on  to  try  new  plants.  They 
have  increased  their  vision  through  lectures  and  seminars  and 
by  traveling  to  England  and  Wales.  The  focus  of  this  three- 
acre  country  garden  is  a  color  palette  of  golds,  purples,  greens, 
and  whites  expressed  in  a  variety  of  texture,  heights,  and  plant 
selection.  Over  30  years  this  garden  has  flourished  from  its 
humble  beginnings  of  daylilies  and  snowball  viburnums  to 
towering  golden  frisia  complemented  by  black  beauty  elderber¬ 
ries.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  lush  growth,  the  Huntingtons  have 
created  a  wonderful  gazebo  where  they  can  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  labor  and  visit  with  friends.  NHS  thanks  Dan  and 
Darlene  for  their  many  years  of  support  and  celebrates  their 
wonderful  success  as  gardeners.  S3 
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SUSSEX  PRAIRIES  GARDEN 

Marty  Wingate 


A  piece  of  prairie  has  dropped  into  West  Sussex,  in  southern 
England,  where  sweeps  of  coneflowers  and  beebalm  show  off 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  South  Downs.  The  design  reflects 
the  wide  open  spaces  of  the  landscape  that  inspired  it,  but  it  is 
distinctly  English  with  a  cutting  garden,  plant  sale  area,  a  tea¬ 
room,  and  a  bed-and-breakfast,  all  surrounded  by  oak  ( Quercus 
robur )  woodland. 

Sussex  Prairies  is  located  about  90  minutes  south  of  Lon¬ 
don — closer  to  Brighton,  which  is  only  another  half  hour 
away — and  situated  just  north  of  the  South  Downs.  Although 
the  Downs  are  chalky,  the  soil  at  Sussex  Prairies  is  “thick, 
cloggy,  Wealden  clay,”  says  Pauline  McBride. 

The  six-acre  garden  is  the  work  of  Pauline  and  her  husband 
Paul.  Planted  only  five  years  ago,  the  borders  show  maturity  in 
part  because  of  their  surroundings:  stands  of  150-year-old  oaks 
on  the  far  right  and  left  stand  in  for  the  traditional  yew  hedge  in 
an  enormous  version  of  an  English  border. 

The  garden  is  designed  in  two  series  of  fat  arcs:  on  the  map 
they  look  a  bit  like  grubs.  Winding  narrow  paths  lead  through 
each  bed,  where  you  are  up  close  and  personal  with  the  plantings. 


In  bloom  in  August  (when  I  visited),  were  massive  blocks 
of  Helenium  ‘Sabin’s  Early  Flowerer’  with  its  orange  ray 
florets  edged  in  golden  yellow  round  a  center  of  true  flow¬ 
ers  that  look  like  a  ball  of  chocolate.  Several  selections  of 
Echinacea  and  bursts  of  red  and  purple  Monarda  created 
an  oversized  patchwork  effect.  Airy  clouds  of  Sanguisorba 
officinalis  waved  burgundy  wands  in  the  breeze  and  giant 
coneflowers  ( Rudbeckia  maxima )  shot  up  to  the  open  sky. 

Wide,  grassy  walkways  surround  each  bed  and  the 
entire  garden.  The  place  was  alive  with  bees  during  my 
visit,  but  even  the  narrow  paths  through  high  stands  of 
perennials  was  no  cause  for  alarm,  because  the  bees  were  ‘ 
well-occupied  with  flowers.  Hives,  set  off  in  the 
woods,  provide  the  freshest  honey. 

Straight  down  the  middle  of  the  wide  center  is 
a  spine  of  the  maiden  grass  ( Miscanthus  sinensis 
‘Kleine  Silberspinne’)  underplanted  with  Allium 
‘Summer  Beauty’,  and  at  the  far  end  of  the  garden 
is  a  platform  viewing  station  that  gives  you  an 
overall  aspect  of  the  garden  in  one  direction  and 
the  South  Downs  in  the  other. 

Visitors  earlier  in  the  summer  will  enjoy  a  dif¬ 
ferent  prairie-style  blooming  palette:  buttonbush  ( Cephalanthus 
occidentals),  blue  star  ( Amsonia  tabernaemontana),  and  Baptisia. 

Perhaps  the  word  “maintenance”  has  entered  your  mind.  Just 
how  do  the  McBrides  deal  with  six  acres  of  herbaceous  perenni¬ 
als?  They  set  them  on  fire. 

Bold  gardens  require  bold  moves.  Each  winter,  usually  some¬ 
time  in  February,  the  McBrides  and  a  host  of  volunteers  put  a 
match  to  the  lot.  After  that,  they  add  about  six  inches  of  mulch. 

Artwork  appears  throughout  the  garden,  including  cutout 
buffalos,  designed  by  Pauline  and  fabricated  by  Wenham  Pro¬ 
files  in  Essex,  that  seem  to  amble  along  a  grassy  verge. 

Although  Sussex  Prairies  is  far  away  from  us  in  the  Puget 
Sound  region,  you  can  enjoy  similar  plants  and  trees  at  our  very 
own  Meet  the  Board  Tour  on  August  18.  Come  and  discover  the 
similarities  in  our  two  different,  but  closely  aligned  (geographi¬ 
cally  speaking),  locations! 

Marty  Wingate  is  a  an  NHS  board  member  and  is  also  a  writer 
and  speaker  on  gardens  and  travel. 


SUSSEX  PRAIRIES  GARDEN 
Open  from  June  1  to  mid-October 
www.sussexprairies.co.uk 

Pauline  and  Paul  McBride  /  Sussex  Prairies  at  Morlands  Farm,  Wheatsheaf  Rd.  Henfield,  West  Sussex,  BN5  9AT 
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LITERARY  NOTES 

|  FROM  THE  MILLER  LIBRARY 

Brian  Thompson 


l 

! 


As  you’re  enjoying  the  gardens  on  the  Meet  the  Board 
Tour  consider  taking  another  garden  tour  by  viewing  Gardens 
for  a  Beautiful  America,  1895-1935,  a  splendid  new  book  in 
the  collection  of  the  Miller  Library.  Viewing  is  the  key  word,  as 
the  heart  of  this  book  is  250  luxurious  garden  images  created 
from  hand-colored,  glass-plate  lantern  slides  belonging  to  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Who  was  the  photographer?  That  is  an  amazing  story  in 
itself.  Frances  Benjamin  Johnston  made  a  name  for  herself 
not  only  as  a  photographer,  but  also  as  “an  educated  woman 
needing  to  make  a  living,  she  pragmatically  forged  a  60-year 
career... she  combined  advocacy  for  social  change  with  strate¬ 
gies  for  paying  the  rent.” 

Sam  Watters,  the  garden  historian  who  crafted  this  book, 
wrote  these  words.  His  introduction  is  not  only  a  biography 
of  Johnston,  but  also  a  history  of  American  garden  design  and 
practices,  an  insight  into  the  womens  movement  of  the  early 
twentieth  century,  and  a  record  of  technical  development  of 
photography  and  its  acceptance  as  an  art  form. 

Johnston  was  based  in  New  York  and  Washington,  D.C.,  but 
her  subjects  are  drawn  from  both  the  East  and  West  Coasts, 
the  Midwest  and  the  South.  Selections  include  grand  estates, 
homes  of  the  growing  middle  class,  and  humble  dwellings  like 
the  basement  apartment  of  a  janitor  she  described  as  “the  most 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  horticulturist  I  ever  met.” 

Much  of  Johnstons  success  came  from  her  abilities  as  a 
speaker;  she  was  in  high  demand  with  garden  clubs  and,  at  her 
peak,  could  command  upwards  of  $2,000  in  todays  money  per 
engagement.  This  was  despite  the  fact  she  was  not  a  gardener, 
and  didn’t  become  one  until  she  retired — in  her  80s — to  New 
Orleans. 

Johnston  briefly  visited  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  1923,  but 
sadly,  her  photographs  of  the  Bishop’s  Close  in  Portland  and  the 
Butchart  Gardens  near  Victoria  are  not  included  in  this  book. 
However,  the  original  black-and-white  images  are  in  the  online 
collection  available  from  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Gardens  is  a  2013  winner  of  the  Annual  Literature  Award 
from  The  Council  on  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Libraries. 

Be  sure  to  include  it  on  your  itinerary  of  gardens  to  visit  this 
summer!  E2 


Brian  Thompson  is  the  manager  and  curator  of  horticultural 
literature  for  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library. 


~  THANKS  TO  OUR  2013  PATRONS  ~ 

The  Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series  would  not  be  possible 
without  the  tremendous  support  of  our  patrons.  Their 
generosity  helps  NHS  provide  a  world-class  educational 
program  for  Northwest  gardeners.  Thank  you,  patrons! 


Louise  Abbott 
Jean  Amick 
Phoebe  H.  Andrew 
Alison  S.  Andrews 
Barbara  Asmervig 
Karen  Babbitt 
Robert  Barca 
Douglas  Bayley 
Charlotte  Behnke 
Karen  A.  Benson 
Matthew  Berberich 
Jim  &  Suzette  Birrell 
Constance  Bollen 
Elisabeth  Bottler 
Virginia  Brewer 
Richard  Brown 
Walt  Bubelis 
Patricia  Burgess 
Patricia  Church 
Marianna  Clark 
Michael  Coie 
Stacie  Crooks, 

Crooks  Garden  Design 
Tanya  Demarsh-Dodson 
Tina  Dixon 
Anita  Dunn 
Mrs.  Philip  Duryee 
Dominique  Emerson 
Janet  and  Michael  Endsley 
Kristina  M.  Erickson 
Cindy  &  David  Fairbrook 
Sue  Milliken  &  Kelly  Dodson, 
Far  Reaches  Farm 
Carolyn  Fisher 
Kirsten  Fitzgerald 
Lorene  Edwards  Forkner 
Kathy  Fries 
Meghan  Fuller 
Carla  Fulton 
Gerald  Gettel 
Marilyn  Glenn 
Bonnie  Schrader  Godfred 
Susan  Goetz 

Jeff  Graham  &  John  Longres 
Greg  Graves  &  Gary  Waller, 
Old  Goat  Farm 
Pam  Green 
Faye  Greenlee 
Mollie  Groendyke 
Joyce  Hawkins 
Ellen  Hecht 
Nancy  Heckler 
Deborah  Heg 
Gail  Hongladarom 
Darlene  &  Dan  Huntington 
Ann  E.  Keller 
A.  C.  Kennedy,  LLC  dba 
Kemper/Iverson,  Ltd. 

Ann  Keppler 
Marcia  &  Jerry  Kindinger 
Katherine  King 
Karin  Kravitz 
Karen  Laing 
Denise  Lane 
Raymond  J.  Larson 
Susan  &  Barry  Latter 


Alice  Lauber 
Terri  Lausten 
Jeanne  Marie  Lee 
Janet  Lewinsohn 
Toni  Loomis 
Mary  Helen  Krock  & 

John  MacKean 
Hans  Mandt 
Kristin  Hilen  Mandt 
Susie  Marglin 
James  K.  Marshall 
Judy  Massong 
Pamela  McAlpine 
Bob  Meadows 
Dixie  L.  G.  Mitchell 
Jens  Molbak, 

Molbaks  Garden  +  Home 
Renee  Montgelas 
Maureen  Morris 
John  and  Lee  Neff 
Sue  Nevler 
Charles  Ogburn 
Sue  Olsen 

Maison  De  Padgett  Winery 

&  Gardens 
Mary  Palmer 
Susan  Petersen 
Susan  Picquelle 
Dinny  Poison 
Monte  Powell 
Ravenna  Gardens 
Judy  Redmond 
Pat  Riehl 
Jo  Anne  Rosen 
Elsa  C.  Rosenkrantz 
Nita-Jo  and  Randy  Rountree 
Marilou  T.  Rush 
Barbara  Saario 
Canan  Savrun 
Gale  &  Marcel  Schwarb 
Patricia  L.  Sheppard 
Jean  Skerlong 
Steve  &  Pauline  Smith 
Richie  Steffen  &  Rick  Peterson 
Nancy  Stifel 
Philip  Stoller 
Ann  Syckoff 
Terri  Kay  Tarver 
Walter  Thompson 
Sue  A.  Tong 
Shelagh  Tucker 
Ralene  Walls 
Margaret  Watson 
Marie  Weiler 
Joanne  White 
Jackie  White 
Madeleine  Wilde 
Sherri  Wilson 
Marty  Wingate 

Withey- Price  Landscape  Design 

Phil  Wood 

Dr.  John  A.  Wott 

Jennifer  Wyatt 

Sharon  Yonashiro 

Holly  Zipp 

In  memory  of  Frances  Johannessen 
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CALLING  ALL  VOLUNTEERS 

FOR  THE 

NHS  FALL  PLANT  SALE 

We  have  a  plant  sale  in  early  fall  each  year  because 
it  is  a  wonderful  time  of  year  to  plant  in  the  Northwest 
and  let  the  winter  rains  give  your  garden  a  head  start 
on  spring.  There  are  usually  over  35  growers  with  a 
selection  of  plants  from  small  alpines  to  large  rho¬ 
dodendrons,  trees,  and  shrubs  plus  everything  in 
between. 

To  put  on  this  big  two- day  fall  sale  every  year  takes 
a  lot  of  dedicated  work  from  our  plant  sale  committee, 
but  we  also  need  many  volunteers  both  days  of  the  sale 
to  set  up  and  take  down  the  sale  and  especially  to  staff 
all  of  the  many  positions  during  the  sale  that  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  successful  day. 

Put  one  of  these  days  on  your  calendar  now  to  come 
and  work  with  other  NHS  members  to  staff  the  fall 
sale.  We  need  a  multitude  of  people  to  merchandise  the 
member  donation  area,  manage  the  hold  area,  tally  pur¬ 
chases,  cashier,  and  assist  customers  at  will  call.  The  more 
volunteers  we  have,  the  easier  and  faster  it  is  to  service 
our  customers. 

The  added  bonus  to  plant  sale  volunteers  over  the 
years  has  been  that  working  with  other  members  for  a 
few  hours  gives  you  a  chance  to  make  lasting  friend¬ 
ships  with  other  gardeners. 

We  look  forward  to  seeing  and  working  with  you  at 
the  sale  on  September  20-21. 

To  volunteer  contact  Cindy  Fairbrook  at 
fairbrook4432@icloud.com.  S3 


~  WELCOME  NEW  MEMBERS  ~ 

Liz  Axford  & 

Deanna  Frasker 

Pam  Myers 

Pat  Johnson 

Wendy  Gibble 

Ursula  Peavy 

Chris  Baynham 

Ursula  Haigh 

Port  Gamble  S’Klallam 

Kim  Lyford  Bishop 

Linda  Hendricksen 

Foundation  for  Heronswood 

Mafalda  Bosworth 

Peggy  Jackson 

Jo  Schadt 

St.  John  Braund 

John  Kearney 

Susan  Stark 

Jayne  Cain 

Rozella  Kleven 

Fran  Stone 

Sarah  Cohn 

Ellen  Look  & 

Susan  Weinstein 

Karen  Colbert 

Tony  Cavalieri 

Susan  Crawley 

Todd  Merrin 

A  volunteer  enjoys  working 
at  the  2012  NHS  Plant  Sale  (Ted  Weiler) 


SAVE  THE  DATES  TO  COME  AND  VOLUNTEER 
For  the  NHS  Fall  Plant  Sale 
Friday,  September  20,  Noon-6:00  pm 
Saturday,  September  21,  9:00  am-2:00  pm 
North  Seattle  Community  College 
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THE  STORY  OF  PLANTS:  DAYLILIES 


Daniel  Mount 


Last  week,  as  I  was  purging  the 
pounds  of  winter  garden  catalogues 
that  had  accumulated  around  the 
house,  I  stopped  to  page  through 
one  from  a  daylily  nursery.  It  was 
a  dangerous  tome  with  its  close- 
up  shots  of  daylilies  flung  open 
with  garish  seductive  abandon.  I 
flipped  pages  quickly  so  as  not  to 
be  tempted,  then  a  monstrosity 
stopped  my  roving  eye:  ‘Exploded 
Pumpkin’. 

‘“Exploded  Pumpkin!’  What 
kind  of  name  is  that  for  a  daylily?”  I 
yelled  to  Michael  who  was  cook¬ 
ing  dinner  in  the  kitchen.  Then  I 
jumped  up  and  ran  to  the  kitchen, 
catalogue  pages  flapping. 

“Look  at  this  monstrosity!”  I 
wailed  as  I  shoved  the  catalogue 
between  Michael  and  the  simmer¬ 
ing  pot  he  tended.  “They  even  have 
the  gall  to  boast  that  it  “ Reblooms /” 
Capital  R,  italics ,  and  exclamation  point 
all  theirs. 

A  flat  “yuck” — my  sentiments  ex¬ 
actly — issued  from  his  mouth,  when  he 
saw  the  gnarl  of  orange  petals  they  were 
trying  pass  off  as  a  flower.  Now  we  are  not 
exactly  daylily  snobs  or  even  enthusiasts; 
we  actually  gave  up  collecting  them.  After 
we  lost  350  dahlias  to  the  horrific  2008/09 
flood  season,  daylilies  seemed  like  the 
perfect  rebound  plant:  plenty  of  vari¬ 
ety — as  of  2000  there  were  over  40,000 
registered  daylily  cultivars — easy  to  grow; 
no  digging,  storing,  and  replanting  every 
year;  and  cold  and  wet  hardy. 

We  began  higgledy-piggledy,  like  all 
collectors  destined  for  a  downfall.  We 
got  cheap  ones  and  free  ones,  and  a  lot 
of  orange  ones.  After  about  50  daylil¬ 
ies  we  decided  to  focus  on  a  few  choice 
ones.  We  steered  clear  of  the  ruffled  and 


Hemerocallis  ‘Lime  Frost’  (Daniel  Mount) 

doubled;  they  have  a  hard  time  open¬ 
ing  in  our  cool  summer  mornings.  We 
avoided  the  early  bloomers  that  are  slug 
fodder  in  our  rainy  Junes,  and  the  short 
ones  that  hid  in  the  weeds  and  were  often 
beheaded  during  our  mind-numbing 
hours  of  weedwacking.  We  tightened  our 
choices  to  the  tallest  and  latest  blooming, 
and  the  fragrant.  Yes,  there  are  beauti¬ 
fully  fragrant  daylilies. 

Now  we  have  about  10  favorites  and 
about  60  we  wished  we’d  never  planted, 
which  bloom  with  such  enthusiasm  we 
can’t  purge  them.  Of  the  tallest,  we  love 
the  statuesque  evening  blooming  and  fra¬ 
grant  ‘Notify  Ground  Crew’.  In  a  client’s 
garden  I  needed  late  bloomers  to  coincide 
with  a  yearly  party.  ‘Barnegat  Light’  and 
‘Coral  Majority’  have  turned  out  to  be 


stunners  with  enough  height  to  be  at 
home  in  the  middle  of  the  border.  I 
am  smitten  with  ‘Pale  Ale’,  a  pallid  yet 
complex  beauty  with  an  elegant  fra¬ 
grance.  Michael  stoops  to  ‘Hosanna,  a 
fragrant  mango  beauty  and  one  of  our 
first  and  continued  favorites. 

It  is  speculated  that  daylilies 
( Hemerocallis ,  a  genus  of  only  18 
species)  have  been  cultivated  in  their 
native  China  since  the  third  mil¬ 
lennium  B.C.  First  documented  in 
a  Tang  Dynasty  Materia  Medica  (a 
book  of  pharmacology)  in  656  A.D., 
they  were  noted  for  their  ability  to 
strengthen  the  will  power,  give  hap¬ 
piness,  reduce  worry,  and  lighten 
the  body  weight,  a  wonder  drug  of 
that  time.  They  were  known  as  Lu 
Tsung  (deer-onion),  but  also  Wang 
Yu  (forget-worry)  and  Liao  Chou 
(curing-  melancholy ) . 

The  wonder  that  is  modern 
daylilies  began  in  the  U.S.  in  the  1940s, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  treating 
daylilies  with  colchicine  (a  pale-yellow 
crystalline  alkaloid  extracted  from  seeds 
or  corms  of  Colchicum )  doubled  their 
chromosomal  number.  This  lead  to  the 
tetraploids,  having  four  sets  of  chromo¬ 
somes  in  each  plant  cell.  Tetraploids  have 
bigger  flowers  with  heavier  substance 
and  more  vibrant  colors.  Now  one  can 
buy  purple,  pink,  or  blue  daylilies.  You 
can  buy  ruffled  and  doubled,  striped  and 
strapped,  ringed  and  blinged,  and  now, 
even  exploded! 

You  can  see  why  I  have  favored  the 
ungilding  of  the  daylily  and  grow  12  dif¬ 
ferent  white-flowered  forms. 

But  don’t  worry,  it’s  not  a  collection.  £*! 

Read  more  of  Daniels  reflections  on  plants 
and  gardens  at  www.mountgardens.com. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JULY  10, 10:00  AM-12:00  PM 
Conifers  in  the  Landscape 
with  Holly  Zipp 

Conifers  are  indispensable  for  providing  structure  and  year-round 
interest  and  drama  in  the  landscape.  Tour  the  Miller  Garden  with 
Head  Gardener  Holly  Zipp,  and  see  how  these  versatile  and  variable 
plants  are  showcased  throughout  the  garden.  As  inspiration  for 
your  garden,  we  will  look  at  conifers  of  all  shapes,  sizes,  colors,  and 
textures.  The  options  are  endless! 

Location:  Miller  Botanical  Garden/Seattle 
Fee:  Members:  $25.00  Non-Members:  $35.00  Limit:  15 

FRIDAY,  JULY  12, 9:00  AM- 12:00  PM 
Meet  the  Designer  Series 
with  Vicki  Scuri  and  Lisa  Port 

Join  us  for  a  morning  with  two  designers,  Vicki  Scuri  &  Lisa  Port. 

Vicki  Scuri  is  an  environmental  designer,  www.vickiscuri.com, 
who  has  transformed  a  classic  Lake  Forest  Park  hillside  garden  into 
a  lushly  planted  rain  garden.  Her  garden  was  recently  featured  in 
Pacific  Northwest  Magazine  in  an  article  by  Val  Easton. 

After  Vicki’s  garden,  we  will  visit  the  Maple  Leaf  garden  of  a 
client  of  Lisa  Port,  APLD,  certified  landscape  designer  and  architect 
of  Banyon  Tree  Design  Studio,  www.banyontreedesign.com.  Lisa  is 
a  past  president  of  APLD. 

Location:  Gardens/Lake  Forest  Park  &  Maple  Leaf 
Fee:  Members:  $35.00  Non-Members:  $55.00  Limit:  18 


2013  NHS  GRANTS  OFFERED 


The  NHS  Board  has  made  grant  funds  available  for  2013  and 
is  currently  accepting  grant  applications  for  consideration.  The 
award  of  2013  Grants  will  be  made  at  the  2013  NHS  Annual 
Meeting.  Applications  must  be  received  by  August  31,  2013,  and 
should  include  the  following: 

•  A  narrative  describing  the  project  and  the  goals  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  (not  to  exceed  two  pages). 

•  A  description  of  the  applicant,  i.e.,  individual,  non-profit 
company  or  institution,  or  other.  A  list  of  key  individu¬ 
als  involved  in  the  project,  and  directors  and  officers,  if 
applicable. 

•  The  amount  requested  and  the  project  budget.  The  applicant 
should  note  whether  follow-on  funding  will  be  required, 
whether  matching  funds  or  other  funding  is  available,  and 
whether  the  applicant  has  received  NHS  funding  in  the  past. 

•  A  copy  of  the  applicants  annual  report  (if  any)  and  most 
recent  financial  statement. 

•  The  project  timeline  and  schedule.  Include  the  date  by  which 
NHS  will  receive  a  report  on  the  success  of  the  project  and  a 
copy  of  the  completed  work,  if  applicable. 

•  Name(s)  of  the  person(s)  to  whom  correspondence  should 
be  addressed,  and  who  will  report  on  the  project  to  the  NHS 
Grant  Committee. 
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THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26, 10:00  AM-12:00  PM 
Colorful  Containers  for  Cold  Weather 
with  Richie  Steffen 

Join  Richie  Steffen,  curator  of  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Botanical 
Garden,  for  an  introduction  to  creating  a  beautiful  and  colorful 
mixed  container  for  the  fall  and  winter.  We  will  tour  the  garden 
to  see  the  late  season  and  winter  pots  and  learn  techniques  for 
making  an  interesting  combination,  then  each  participant  will 
receive  a  container  and  plants  for  making  his/her  own  creation  to 
enjoy  at  home. 

Location:  Miller  Botanical  Garden/Seattle 
Fee:  Members:  $65.00  Non-Members:  $80.00  Limit:  15 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  16, 10:00  AM-12:00  PM 
Fall  Color  in  the  Garden 
with  Richie  Steffen 

The  Miller  Garden  is  resplendent  in  fall!  Autumn  was  Betty  Millers 
favorite  season,  and  the  garden  is  full  of  plants  that  showcase  the 
full  range  of  autumnal  shades  and  colors.  We  will  tour  the  garden 
and  learn  about  the  plants  she  chose  to  celebrate  this  beautiful 
season  in  the  Northwest. 

Location:  Miller  Botanical  Garden/Seattle 
Fee:  Members:  $25.00  Non-Members:  $35.00  Limit:  15 
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SAVE  THE  DATES! 


2013  MILLER  LECTURE 
THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19,  7:30  PM 
Tony  Avent,  Speaker 
So  Many  Plants,  So  Little  Time 
Location:  Meant  Hall,  University  of  Washington 
Reservations  will  be  taken  beginning  in  mid-August. 

2013  NHS  FALL  PLANT  SALE 
Friday,  September  20 
Noon-6:00  PM 
Saturday,  September  21 
9:00  AM-2:00  PM 

location:  North  Seattle  Community  College 
arts  and  Sciences  Garage 
9600  College  Way  N.,  Seattle,  WA  98103 


GARDEN  PHOTOS  FROM  MEET  THE  BOARD  TOUR 


1.  Loveless/Williams  garden 


4.  Fairfax  garden 


3.  Rowe/Poquette  garden 


5.  Pine  Creek  Farms  and  Nursery 


2.  Henry  garden 
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PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 
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We  are  coming  into  high  season  in  the  garden  which  means  it’s  time  to  relax  just 
a  bit.  For  me,  early  spring  was  quite  busy  between  traveling  and  trying  to  keep  the 
garden  and  nursery  in  order.  Its  hard  to  stay  on  top  of  things  when  the  garden  (and 
the  weeds)  are  growing  so  fast.  It  seemed  like  all  the  garden  chores  needed  to  be  done 
at  the  same  time.  Now  things  have  slowed  down  and  the  plants  are  big  enough  to  hide 
the  weeds,  thanks  in  part  to  my  “no  bare  earth”  policy. 

It  is  also  the  season  when  the  weather  is  getting  consistently  better,  and  so  its  a  good  time  to  share  the 
garden  with  others  by  having  a  few  garden  parties.  A  better  idea  is  going  to  a  few  parties  in  other  people’s 
gardens!  I  hope  many  of  you  are  coming  to  Plant  Nerd  Night,  which  is  NHS’s  summer  party  on  July  25. 
[Editors  note:  See  the  feature  article  on  pages  1-2.] 

Back  on  April  7th,  the  Bellevue  Botanical  Garden  (BBG)  hosted  NHS  for  a  very  nice  event.  I  want 
to  thank  Denise  Lane,  Nita-Jo  Rountree,  and  others  who  made  this  event  possible.  The  big  hit  was  Jim 
Fox’s  impersonation  of  Christopher  Lloyd.  It  was  like  having  the  “real”  Christopher  Lloyd  in  person  at  the 
party!  NHS  made  a  donation  to  the  BBG  to  help  with  their  final  fund  raiser  appeal. 

Coming  up  on  August  18th  is  the  Meet  the  Board  Tour.  [See  articles  on  pages  4-5.]  It’s  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  members  to  visit  six  wonderful  gardens  and  one  nursery  in  the  Snohomish  area  and  to  meet 
a  number  of  board  members  who  will  be  hosting  the  gardens.  It’s  just  a  great  way  to  spend  the  day.  Like  I 
said  at  the  beginning  of  this  column,  it’s  the  time  of  year  to  relax. 

You  can  always  keep  an  eye  on  the  NHS  website  (www.northwesthort.org)  to  see  what  the  latest  events 
might  be. 

I  hope  to  see  many  of  you  in  my  garden  or  in  someone  else’s  garden.  E2 

Greg  Graves 
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ELISABETH  C.  MILLER  LIBRARY 
UW  Botanic  Gardens  p  *  7-. 

Box  354115 

Seattle,  WA  ^  j 

98195-4115  X 


P709 


Miscanthus  sinensis  ‘Gracillimus’,  Persicaria  amplexicaulis  ‘Firetail’,  Echinacea  purpurea  ‘Magnus’, 

Phygelius  x  rectus  ‘Moonraker’,  and  Eucalyptus  gunnii 
“It  was  June,  and  the  world  smelled  of  roses.  The  sunshine  was  like  powdered  gold  over  the  grassy  hillside.” 
—Maud  Hart  Lovelace,  1892-1980,  American  author  best  known  for  the  Betsy-Tacy  series  of  childrens  books 


*  Telephone:  206-780-8172  $  Web:  www.northwesthort.org  $  E-mail:  nwhort@aol.com 


Carrie  Bowman 


Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library  <hortlib@u.washington.edu> 
Friday,  August  09,  2013  9:00  AM 
Carrie  Bowman 

Fwd:  NHS  -  MILLER  LECTURE  -  FALL  CLASSES 


from: 

lent: 

to: 

Subject: 


- Original  Message - 

Subject:NHS  -  MILLER  LECTURE  -  FALL  CLASSES 
Date:Fri,  9  Aug  2013  06:31:50  -0700 
From:Karin  Kravitz  <nwhort@aol.com> 
To:<nwhort@aoLcom> 


www.northwesthort.orq 


2013  MILLER  LECTURE 


So  Many  Plants,  So  Little  Time: 
Little  Known  Perennial  Favorites 
to  Delight  &  Excite! 

Tony  Avent 

Owner,  Plant  Delight  Nursery 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Thursday,  Septembers,  2013 
7:00  PM  (doors  open  6:15  PM) 
Meany  Hall,  University  of  Washington 
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Northwest  Horticultural  Society 
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As  a  lasting  gift  to  the  Northwest  horticultural  community, 
a  FREE  annual  memorial  lecture  in  honor  of  Elisabeth  Miller 

is  sponsored  by 

Pendleton  and  Elisabeth  Carey  Miller  Charitable  Foundation 
Elisabeth  Carey  Miller  Botanical  Garden, 

Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library 
Northwest  Horticultural  Society 


CLICK  TO  RESERVE  AN  E-TICKET 


FALL  CLASSES  AT  THE  MILLER  BOTANICAL 

Thursday,  September  26,  10:00  AM— 12:00  PM 
Colorful  Containers  for  Cold  Weather  with  Richie  Steffen 

Join  Richie  Steffen,  curator  of  the  Miller  Botanical  Garden,  for  an 
introduction  to  creating  a  beautiful  and  colorful  mixed  container  for  the  fall 
and  winter.  Tour  the  garden  to  see  the  late  season  and  winter  pots  and 
learn  techniques  for  making  an  interesting  combination,  then  each 
participant  will  receive  a  container  and  plants  for  making  his/her  own 
creation  to  take  home. 

LOCATION:  MILLER  BOTANICAL  GARDEN/SEATTLE 
FEE:  Members  $65.00  Non-members:  $85.00  Limit:  15 

Wednesday,  October  16,  10:00  AM— 12:00  PM 
Fall  Color  in  the  Garden  with  Richie  Steffen 

The  Miller  Garden  is  resplendent  in  fall!  Autumn  was  Betty  Miller's 
favorite  season,  and  the  garden  is  full  of  plants  that  showcase  the  full 
range  of  autumnal  shades  and  colors.  We  will  tour  the  garden  and  learn 
about  the  plants  she  chose  to  celebrate  this  beautiful  season  in  the 
Northwest. 

LOCATION:  MILLER  BOTANICAL  GARDEN/SEATTLE 
FEE:  Members  $25.00  Non-members:  $35.00  Limit:  15 

To  register  for  the  classes  at  the  Miller  Botanical  Garden 
email  nwhort@aol.com  or  call  206-780-8172 
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